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built with great elegance, but no amount of decoration could change 
its simple form. Constantine was a pagan converted to Christianity; 
in honoring its hero, Jesus of Nazareth, he would build according to 
what he knew of such structures in Greece and Rome ; and as to the 
"Basilica," they do great injustice to history who attempt to read back 
into Constantine's mind their own churchly ideas or the churchly ideas 
of mediaeval times. The above is our own view, not that of Mom- 
mert, who is bound to make a vast church instead of a "Basilica," 
and who, while he is to be commended for his exhaustive examination 
of authorities — of which there are few — shows a disparaging spirit of 
those who have labored in the same field, simply because he differs 
from them all, a statement exemplified by the unkind words which on 
pp. 23, 177, 183 he uses of our own Edward Robinson. 

Selah Merrill. 

Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 



Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity. By James Orr, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the United Presbyterian Theological College, 
Edinburgh. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1899. 
Pp. 235. $1.50. 

This volume comprises three lectures originally written for the 
Mansfield summer school at Oxford, and later delivered at the theo- 
logical seminary of Auburn, N. Y. They were published by request 
of the Auburn faculty, and their intrinsic value fully justifies the 
request. 

It has become quite customary with recent writers, under the fas- 
cinating leadership of Edwin Hatch, supported by the magnetic aid 
of Harnack, to emphasize the influence of the institutions of the 
ancient heathen world, notably the influence of Greek thought and 
customs, upon the organization, rites, worship, and doctrine of the 
early church. Professor Orr insists that the obverse is also true ; that 
Christianity exercised a powerful social, intellectual, and moral influ- 
ence over the Graeco-Roman world. He claims that before the rule of 
Constantine the number of Christians was much larger, that there were 
many more Christians among the higher classes, and that the influence 
of Christianity was much more potent and pervasive throughout the 
empire, than is generally supposed. Though these suggestions are 
not altogether new, their present revival is timely and pertinent, 
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especially when buttressed by an interesting array of facts which are 
stated in clear and convincing terms. 

Gibbon estimated the Christians at the time of Constantine as at 
most one-twentieth of the entire population of the empire. Fried- 
lander follows Gibbon's estimate. Victor Schultze and others have 
held that the Christians were about one-tenth, while Keim regarded 
them as embracing one-sixth, of all the subjects of the empire. In 
favor of the higher, rather than the lower, estimate Orr adduces the 
testimony of the catacombs, in their vast extent and millions of recep- 
tacles, as well as the early progress of Christianity, as shown by the 
New Testament, by heathen testimony, such as that of Pliny in refer- 
ence to Bithynia, and by statements selected from early Christian 
literature. 

In support of the proposition that there were numerous representa- 
tives of Christianity in the higher walks of life, the evidence of wealth 
shown by the ownership and by costly monuments of the catacombs is 
used ; specific inscriptions bearing noble names are cited ; the cases 
of Pomponia Graecinia, Flavius Clemens and Domitilla, Acilius, 
Glabrio, and others are considered ; various references are given from 
the New Testament, and also from heathen and Christian writers of the 
second century ; and finally the social position and superior ability of 
Christian teachers, such as Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, 
Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, are 
urged. 

It is shown that the New Testament and the numerous Christian 
apologies were addressed to virile minds, and must have been called 
forth by the expectation that these writings would find readers of 
superior intellectual ability. The silence of pagan writers concerning 
the Christian religion in the second and third centuries was not due to 
ignorance, but to a deliberate intention not to direct public notice to a 
movement which threatened to revolutionize long-established customs. 
The marked influence, success, and high order of Christian thought 
are manifest in the literary attacks upon Christianity as well as in the 
able apologies produced in its defense. Gnosticism is a proof of the 
commingling of Christian with oriental ideas, and of the union of 
both with neo-Platonism. By its very exaltation of knowledge Gnos- 
ticism could have been cultivated only by those of more than mod- 
erate attainments. If, says Orr, Gnosticism was, as Harnack claims, 
"on the one hand an acute Hellenizing — I should prefer to say 
orientalizing — of Christianity, it was not less, on the other, an acute 
Christianizing of Hellenic and oriental speculations." 
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If we add to these considerations the effect of Christianity on 
morals and legislation, credit the author with exceptional skill in the 
classification and use of his facts, and with a style clear and sparkling 
as the water of a mountain stream, it will be admitted that Profes- 
sor Orr has, without dogmatism, ably defended the cautious and mode- 
rate statement of his thesis. He has also produced a book which, if 
less weighty than his Christian View of God and the World, or his 
monograph on Ritschl and Ritschlianism, will prove easier and more 
delightful to the majority of readers than either of those admirable 
works. 

Benjamin O. True. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



KlRCHENGESCHICHTE DEUTSCHLANDS. Von Dr. ALBERT HAUCK, 

Professor in Leipzig. Erster Theil : Bis zum Tode des 
Bonifatius. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. ix + 612. M. 12. 

The appearance of the first part of Hauck's "Church History of 
Germany" in a second edition (first edition in 1887) furnishes a suitable 
occasion for calling attention to this monumental work. Vol. II 
appeared in 1890 and is already out of print (a second edition is 
promised for 1900). Vol. Ill (1041 pages), bringing the work down 
to 1122, appeared in 1896. Dr. Hauck is otherwise known as the 
editor of the latter part of the second edition of the great Realency- 
klopadie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche and of the third edi- 
tion of this work, now in course of publication. 

The volume before us treats of Christianity in Germany from its 
first introduction, chiefly in the Arian form, to the death of Boniface, 
archbishop of Mainz (755 A. D.), who completed the Romanization 
and the ecclesiastical organization of a large part of Germany and 
died a martyr to his zeal for further conquests. The author gives, in 
accurate form, based upon a critical study of the sources, all the avail- 
able information regarding the earliest efforts at the Christianization 
of the Germans. A large part of the volume, and by far the most 
important, is devoted to the work of the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in 
Germany and the Netherlands, beginning with Wilfred, archbishop of 
York, who had been banished from his diocese (678 A. D.), and on his 
return from Rome, where he had sought papal support, was driven by 
a storm upon the coast of Friesland. From this time onward the 



